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Editorial Comment 


THE ROLE OF CITIES IN POSTWAR DEMOCRACIES 


HE imagination of men all over the 

world is being fired by the vision of 

what local government can do when 
hostilities cease, to make life better for the 
people of all nations. 

Churchill proposes the rebuilding of the 
cities of Great Britain, the reorganization of 
her building industry, and the cooperation of 
private and public enterprise for the employ- 
ment of her people—and in all these pro- 
grams he can take for granted the coopera- 
tion of the local governments which have 
carried so large a part of the burden of war- 
time administration. The European local 
governments must rebuild their devastated 
areas and help set the wheels of industry in 
motion. In South America, the extension of 
health and welfare services is enlisting the 
best efforts of municipal administrators and 
technicians. And China is waiting for the 
end of years of fighting to put into effect the 
plans for industrial and urban development 
that 20 years ago constituted the remarkably 
farseeing program of Sun Yat-sen. 

In the United States, the cooperative ef- 
forts of all levels of government and all types 
of private enterprise have created a new war- 
time pattern of industry, commerce, and 
transportation. By the same kind of cooper- 
ative effort, all these institutions may achieve 
for the American people in peacetime a na- 
tional income and a national standard of liv- 
ing higher than we have heretofore thought 
possible, and a place of responsible leader- 
ship in the community of nations. 

A program to this end is outlined for the 
American people in National Resources De- 
velopment; A Report for 1943 of the 
National Resources Planning Board, which 
makes recommendations on the external rela- 


tions of the United States, the relations be- 
tween government and business, and the 
relations among levels of government. This 
report is supplemented by a companion re- 
port, Security, Work, and Relief Policies, 
which proposes to build, on the basis of the 
social security program that has already been 
developed, a welfare and security system for 
the United States similar in objective to that 
suggested in the Beveridge report in Great 
Britain. 

The development of human intelligence 
has made possible a system of industry and 
communications—to say nothing of a system 
of warfare—in which all institutions, like 
all nations, are interdependent, and _ local 
government, like every other human institu- 
tion, must work cooperatively with others to 
make its contribution to the people whom 
they all serve. This approach to the problem 
of government has been developing gradu- 
ally in the United States during the past two 
or three decades, largely as a result of the 
common understanding fostered by non- 
political organizations of public officials. 
Nearly every important function of govern- 
ment is now administered by the joint efforts 
of federal, state, and local agencies, with 
each doing that part of the job for which it is 
best fitted by area, resources, legal powers, 
and the abilities and experience of its per- 
sonnel. 

On the basis of this approach the National 
Resources Planning Board proposes that 
municipalities, in cooperation with other lev- 
els of government, make plans for the phys- 
ical development of cities, the location of in- 
dustry, the development of commerce and 
transportation, and the improvement of 
housing, health, and welfare. 
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To carry its responsibilities, according to 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
local government should enlarge its powers 
and program of action so as to have a system 
of public land administration; to construct 
and manage transportation and industrial 
facilities; to integrate the taxation system of 
entire metropolitan areas; to zone on the 
basis of a realistic appraisal of land-use 
needs; to make practical social, physical, 
and administrative plans; and to modernize 
and simplify building codes. 

City managers have been responsible as 
much as any other group of public officials 
for the type of thinking on which this bold 
program is based. Their continuous job of 
bringing various departments together on a 
‘common program gives them a breadth of 
view that encourages them to support a 
cooperative program among levels of gov- 
ernment. Moreover, in thinking of the rela- 
tionship of governmental agencies to each 
other and to the public, city managers have 
had the administrative, rather than the poli- 
tical or jurisdictional approach. The nature 
of their job has made them ask, “How can 
we best get this job done for the people?” 
not, ““What is the best political issue that we 
can make out of this problem?” 

Veteran city managers will remember dis- 
cussing, at the annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association in 
October, 1931, the problems arising from 


the industrial depression, from the location 
of industry outside of municipal boundaries, 
and from mass unemployment. Clarence 
Dykstra, then city manager of Cincinnati, 
expressed the sense of the meeting when he 
said, “This whole question of our industria] 
organization as related to the unemployment 
and relief problem will have to be discussed 
and solved at a level higher than the munici- 
pality.”” After a discussion of various types 
of possible cooperation with other levels of 
government, the conference agreed unani- 
mously that a committee should be appointed 
to confer with federal officials on a relief pro- 
gram, and that committee, and the negotia- 
tions which it initiated, had a great deal to 
do with the development of federal-state- 
local cooperation during the past decade. 

The city managers properly complained in 
1931 that the federal government had put 
forth no national program, no correlated in- 
formation, no broad view of urban problems. 
The report on National Resources Develop- 
ment shows that great strides have been 
made toward supplying these needs. Our 
cities, in cooperation with all other institu- 
tions and organizations through which our 
people work out their destiny, have before 
them a challenging blueprint by which to 
build a democracy, a dynamic economy, and 
a lasting peace. 


Louis BROWNLOW 
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Trends in Municipal Personnel Problems 


This article summarizes briefly some of the individual 
city personnel data for nearly one thousand cities in the 
forthcoming 1943 edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


ANPOWER problems are among 
those uppermost in the minds of 
local government administrators just 

as they are in the minds of administrators of 
war industries. Information on the extent of 
these problems in the cities of the United 
States has recently been gathered from local 
officials and summarized from Bureau of the 
Census data for The Municipal Year Book 
which will be published in May. The details 
of personnel turnover, payrolls, hours of 
work, employee organizations, retirement, 
and the like, for individual cities cannot be 
presented here, but the composite experience 
of local governments throughout the country 
may give the administrator a perspective in 
facing his own special problems. 

Total municipal employment in all cities 
of 2,500 population and over is about 3 per 
cent less than that reported a year ago, 
according to Bureau of the Census estimates. 
However, an increase in total amount of pay- 
rolls reported indicates that this decrease 
was probably primarily in the ranks of part- 
time and temporary employees. The decrease 
in employment was most marked in the cities 
between 10,000 and 25,000 population. Em- 
ployment figures for a three-year period 
show a marked seasonal variation with Jan- 
uary as the low point and July as the peak. 

Police and fire employees in most cities 
constitute a large portion of the total num- 
ber of employees. These forces have been 
seriously depleted in some cities, but the 
average number of police employees per 
1,000 population for all cities over 10,000 
was 1.7 early in 1943 as compared with 1.72 
in 1942 and 1.68 in 1941. There was a slight 
decrease in the number of police employees 
in all population groups except those be- 
tween 100,000 and 500,000, in which there 
was a very slight increase. With regard to 
fire employees, a drop of about 3 per cent in 
the average number of full-time fire em- 


ployees per 1,000 population in all cities over 
10,000 is recorded for the year 1942, but 
this decrease took place largely in cities over 
500,000—the other population groups show- 
ing increases or only small losses. It is prob- 
able that the actual decrease in police and 
fire personnel in 1942 was somewhat greater 
than is revealed by the data, for some cities 
may have reported the number of positions, 
including some currently unfilled, rather 
than the actual number of employees. The 
average number of fire employees and police 
employees are closely comparable in cities 
under 500,000 population, but the largest 
cities employ an average of 2.33 policemen 
per 1,000 population as compared with only 
1.25 firemen. 

The four years between January, 1939, 
and January, 1943, witnessed a tremendous 
increase in the number of cities having 
classification and pay plans. In 1939 less 
than one-fourth of the cities of the United 
States over 10,000 population reported some 
sort of a classification or pay plan or both, 
while this was true in more than one-half of 
these cities in 1943. It would seem that ad- 
ministrators are coming to realize more and 
more the advantages to municipal service of 
giving the same title to all positions with 
essentially the same duties and responsibil- 
ities regardless of the department in which 
these positions are located, and to have an 
established pay range which applies uni- 
formly to all positions that have the same 
title. Information gathered in 1943 indicates 
that classification plans are usually found in 
connection with pay plans, although the re- 
verse is not so generally true. This may be 
because some officials interpret pay plan to 
mean salary ordinance. Nearly one-half of 
all the cities of less than 100,000 population 
have neither a classification nor pay plan. 

There has been a slight increase in the last 
two years in the number of cities which cover 
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all of their employees under a civil service 
system. Early in 1941 about 22 per cent of 
the cities over 10,000 reported civil service 
systems for all of their employees; early in 
1943 almost 27 per cent of these cities re- 
ported civil service coverage for all em- 
ployees. More than one-half of the cities 
over 10,000 have some classes covered under 
a Civil service system, and in the larger cities 
the percentage is very high. Sixty-four of 
the 92 cities over 100,000 population have 
civil service systems for all classes of em- 
ployees, but in the smaller cities the per- 
centage of cities with such coverage dimin- 
ishes rapidly until only 18.1 per cent of the 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000 have serv- 
ice-wide coverage. 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 


The figures on total employment discussed 
above do not give any indication of the rate 
of turnover of municipal employees, with the 
accompanying problems of recruitment and 
training. Information was reported early in 
1943 on the number of appointments and 
separations in the police and fire depart- 
ments. In fire departments of cities over 
10,000 there were 11.9 appointments per 
100 employees and 13.8 separations; in 
police departments there were 12.8 appoint- 
ments per 100 employees and 15.3 separa- 
tions. Data published in the 1938 Municipal 
Year Book showed an average appointment 
rate for all city employees of 5.1 per 100, 
and a separation rate of 3.5. Unless police 
and fire departments have a _ materially 
higher turnover than other departments, the 
problem of assimilating new employees has 
increased threefold since 1938. The magni- 
tude of the in-service training problem faced 
by fire and police departments at the present 
time is readily apparent from these figures. 

Reports from many cities indicate that 
recruitment procedures are being modified 
and qualifications lowered; residence require- 
ments for municipal employment have been 
removed in many places. Insofar as lower 
physical, educational, and other standards 
are necessary in order to obtain employees 
at all, the resulting lower efficiency of mu- 
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nicipal personnel must be marked off as a 
war necessity, but if lower standards are 
accepted as a permanent policy, govern- 
mental personnel will have suffered a serious 
blow. On the other hand, the removal of 
residence requirements, increased emphasis 
on in-service training programs, and a more 
efficient arrangement of work loads and as- 
signments may bring about a lasting im- 
provement in personnel practices. 

The professional organizations of mv- 
nicipal officials in most functional fields indi- 
cate a greatly increased demand for assist- 
ance in in-service training programs. This 
trend is particularly marked in the police 
and fire fields. Members of the uniformed 
forces are meeting new problems as a result 
of social and economic dislocations, and 
they must also be prepared to protect the 
civilian population in case of direct attack 
or widespread sabotage. This has meant 


‘training in the use of entirely new equip- 


ment and in the employment of new tech- 
niques. Hand in hand with the training of 
new recruits and advanced training for older 
members of the forces has gone the necessity 
of training thousands of civilians for emer- 
gency protection service—the auxiliary fire- 
men and policemen under the civilian de- 
fense program. Over a thousand cities have 
trained a total of 201,617 auxiliary police- 
men, or an average of 27 for each 10 regular 
employees, and 194,854 auxiliary firemen, 
or 29 for each 10 employees, according to 
information reported early in 1943. 


RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


In line with the trend toward increased 
social security coverage of private employees 
has gone some extension of retirement sys- 
tems for municipal employees. Several cities 
indicated that new retirement systems had 
been established during 1942 for some or all 
of their employees, or that existing systems 
have been extended to cover additional em- 
ployees. New systems were set up in six 
cities for all employees, in eight cities for 
policemen and firemen, in four cities for 
firemen only, and in two cities for policemen 
only. Nine cities added all other employees 
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to systems already in force for police and 
fire employees, two cities added firemen to 
already existing systems for policemen, and 
two cities included utility employees in re- 
tirement systems already established for 
some of their other employees. 

Thirteen of the 14 largest cities have all 
employees covered while one covers police 
and fire employees only. The percentage of 
cities covering some classes of employees 
varies directly with the size of the city, as 
does the percentage covering all employees. 
It is interesting to note that 90 per cent of 
the cities over 25,000 have retirement sys- 
tems for some of their employees. On the 
other hand, only 37 per cent have systems 
for all of their employees. 


Hours oF WorkK 


Increasing the work week of municipal 
employees has been suggested as one way of 
meeting the manpower shortage; that is, 
accomplishing the same amount of work 
with fewer or less skilled employees. A sur- 
vey by the International City Managers’ 
Association shows, however, that clerical and 
other office employees of almost three-fifths 
of the cities over 10,000 are already working 
between 42 and 50 hours a week. Street 
department and utilities employees often 
work longer hours than the clerical and office 
employees. The number of hours worked per 
week varies greatly, however, among popu- 
lation groups; in general, the larger the city 
the shorter the work week. For example, in 
almost three-fifths of the very large cities the 
employees work less than 42 hours per week, 
while in more than two-thirds of the cities 
between 10,000 and 25,000 population the 
normal work week is 42 hours or more. 

Twenty-two cities over 10,000 population 
made changes during 1942 in the length of 
the work week for municipal employees. Of 
the 22 cities, 10 are over 50,000 population ; 
six of the 10 increased and four decreased 
the working hours. Of the 12 cities under 
50,000 population, only four increased while 
eight cities decreased their working hours 
for some or all of their employees. Ten cities 
increased and 12 decreased the number of 
working hours. 
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The cities which lengthened the work 
week were: Detroit, Michigan, and Nauga- 
tuck, Connecticut, general employees, from 
40 to 48 hours; Watertown, New York, pub- 
lic works employees, from 40 to 48 hours; 
New York City, a majority of its employees, 
and Hackensack, New Jersey, clerical em- 
ployees, 38 to 42 hours; Washington, D. C., 
salaried employees, from 39 to 44, and oper- 
ating engineers, fire alarm operators, and 
building and other guards to 48 hours; New 
Britain, Connecticut, all employees, from 41 
to 45; Evanston, Illinois, street and park 
employees, from 44 to 48; Royal Oak, Mich- 
igan, public works and water department 
employees, from 40 to 44 hours; and Wich- 
ita, Kansas, all employees, from 45 to 48 
hours. 

The 12 cities that have reduced the hours 
of work per week are: Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, where city hall employees were 
cut from 48 to 38; Binghamton, New York, 
and Bay City, Michigan, a majority of em- 
ployees, from 56 to 48 and 48 to 40, re- 
spectively; East Orange, New Jersey, labor- 
ers, and Coffeyville, Kansas, all employees, 
from 48 to 44; Belmont, Massachusetts, all 
except office workers, from 47 to 44; Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, and Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, all employees, from 44 to 40; and 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, office employees, from 
44 to 41. Johnstown, New York, decreased 
the work week of city hall employees from 
44 to 40 hours during the three summer 
months only. Two New England cities, War- 
wick, Rhode Island, and New Haven, Con- 
necticut, were forced to close offices on Sat- 
urdays because of the fuel oil shortage, with 
the result that Warwick dropped from 38 to 
35 hours per week and New Haven from 
36% to 32% for city hall employees. 


OVERTIME COMPENSATION 


Along with a change in the work week, 
particularly an increase, goes the matter of 
compensation for overtime. A total of 236 
cities, or one-fourth of the 938 cities over 
10,000 population which reported, make 
compensation for overtime to employees 
paid on a weekly or monthly basis, either in 
the form of extra pay for the hours worked 
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or compensatory time off with pay. Em- 
ployees paid by the hour or day are usually 
paid for extra hours worked either at the 
regular rate or time and one-half; but suffi- 
cient information was not available for tabu- 
lating overtime payment methods and rates 
for these employees. Employees on a weekly 
or monthly basis are compensated for over- 
time in 36 cities over 100,000 population, or 
more than one-third of those reporting; in 
84 cities between 25,000 and 100,000 popu- 
lation, or one-fourth of those reporting; and 
in 116 cities between 10,000 and 25,000, or 
one-sixth of those reporting. 

Cities were not asked to report the rate 
of payment for overtime. However, a num- 
ber of cities reported paying time and one- 
half for overtime to monthly employees, in- 
cluding Portland, Oregon; Burbank and 
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TRrENps IN Cost oF LIVING AND MUNICIPAL 
SALARIES 
The “‘cost-of-living’’ index is the index of cost of goods 


purchased by moderate income groups in large cities, 
compiled by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


(average 1935-39 = 100). The “‘municipal salary’”’ index 
was obtained by dividing the United States Bureau of the 
Census index of municipal nonschool employment for 
cities over 2,500 into the Bureau’s index of municipal 
payrolls (average of each index 1940-41 = 100); the 
derived index offers a rough measure of municipal wage 
trends. Since the bases of all the indexes are arbitrary, 
the chart should be used only to study relative rates of 


change of the two curves. 


Glendale, California;’ and Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Parkersburg, West Virginia, pays 
weekly employees time and one-half for 
overtime. In a few cities, such as Pasadena, 
California, the employees on a monthly or 
annual pay basis are given compensatory 
time off except when it is not convenient to 
do so, in which case they are paid for the 
extra time; all weekly wage employees are 
paid for extra time. In Los Angeles the 
water, power, and harbor employees are paid 
for overtime work and other municipal em- 
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ployees are given time off if possible. Seattle, 
which has been on a five-day week, pays 
overtime to employees who also work on 
Saturday. San Diego provides for overtime 
pay under certain conditions. 


MUNICIPAL SALARIES 


An indication of the effect of the war 
economy on cities is the index of municipal 
payrolls, which is considerably above the 
employment indexes discussed at the begin- 
ning of this article. While the total number 
of municipal employees decreased by 3 per 
cent between January, 1942, and January, 
1943, payrolls increased by 1 per cent in the 
same period, indicating higher average earn- 
ings. However, average earnings of city 
employees rose only a little over 2 per cent 
between January, 1942, and January, 1943, 
while the cost-of-living index rose almost 10 
per cent in the same period. So slight, in 
fact, has been the increase of the earnings 
of municipal employees that they have been 
exempted from application of the stabiliza- 
tion order of the director of economic stabili- 
zation. This exemption was granted on the 
grounds that “statutory budgetary controls 
are operating to keep salary and wage move- 
ments of state and local agencies within very 
narrow bounds.” The accompanying chart 
shows in graphic form the spread between 
the cost-of-living index and municipal sal- 
aries. 

EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS 


Fifty per cent of the 1,072 cities over 
10,000 have employees who belong to one or 
more organizations. At least one employee 
organization is found in each of the 14 cities 
over 500,000, in about three-fourths of the 
cities of more than 25,000 population, and 
in one-third of the cities in the 10,000-to- 
25,000 group. Most of the local employee 
organizations are affiliated with one of the 
following federations of municipal organiza- 
tions: International Association of Fire 
Fighters and the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees 
(both affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor) ; the State, County, and Mu- 
nicipal Workers of America (affiliated with 
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the Congress of Industrial Organizations) ; 
the New York Civil Service Association; the 
New Jersey Civil Service Association; and 
the Fraternal Order of Police (not affiliated 
with the labor movement). In addition, there 
are several unaffiliated citywide organiza- 
tions. 

During 1942 the employees of 33 cities 
of more than 25,000 population organized 
chapters of the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees, 
and organizations in 26 cities were discon- 
tinued. Employees of 10 cities organized 
locals of the State, County, and Municipal 
Workers of America, and chapters in nine 
cities were disbanded. The International 
Association of Fire Fighters organized locals 
in 12 cities in 1942 and had three chapters 
disband. The New York Civil Service Asso- 
ciation added New York City to its list, 
while there were no changes reported for the 
New Jersey Civil Service Association. Data 
on the Fraternal Order of Police are included 
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in the Year Book for the first time this year, 
92 cities over 25,000 having chapters of this 
organization. 

CONCLUSION 


There has not been as great a reduction in 
the number of municipal employees as might 
have been expected. In an effort to keep 
salaries and wages of municipal employees 
on an equitable basis many cities are devel- 
oping and adopting position-classification 
and pay plans. These and other modern per- 
sonnel procedures are being adopted in many 
cities as part of a comprehensive personnel 
program. Standards for some positions have 
been lowered in order to secure recruits and 
a few cities are waiving residence require- 
ments. Obviously as more and more replace- 
ments become necessary cities will face the 
problem of providing more in-service train- 
ing. Some cities, especially in labor shortage 
areas, will need to consider increasing the 
number of hours of work per week. 


Factors in Making Wartime City Budgets 


This article was originally published as Special Bulletin G of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association and is reprinted here with special permission. 


ANY factors have to be taken into 
M account in preparing a budget dur- 

ing wartime. The problems of 
planning and estimating are magnified by 
rapidly changing conditions. The purpose 
here is to indicate what these conditions 
may be during the coming year, how they 
will affect a municipality’s revenues and 
expenditures, and the steps to be taken to 
meet the problems which they will bring 
forth. Not all municipalities will fare alike 
and officials should therefore take into con- 
sideration any factors peculiar to their own 
municipality. 

I. REVENUES 


Factors responsible for decreases in rev- 
enues, increases in revenues, and steps to be 
taken to offset revenue losses are outlined 
briefly below. 


CAUSES OF DECREASED REVENUES 


1. Decrease in assessed valuation of real 
property due to: (a) stoppage of private 
building construction as a result of govern- 
ment restrictions; (b) stoppage of improve- 
ments to private property; (c) depreciation 
and obsolescence of property because of wear. 
In addition, rationing and price restrictions 
are causing many businesses to close down 
and the resulting vacancies mean a reduction 
in the value of the property and its assessed 
valuation; (d) acquisition of property by 
the federal government for airfields, training 
schools, hospitals, and other purposes. 

2. Decrease in assessed valuation of per- 
sonal property due to: (a) decrease in mer- 
chants’ stocks because of priority and ration- 
ing restrictions; and (b) conversion of fac- 
tories from civilian to military production 
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and the loss of personal property assessments 
where machinery and goods are government- 
owned. 

3. Decrease in property tax rates caused 
by a demand for such a reduction by tax- 
payers adversely affected by rent ceilings, 
priorities, and federal income taxes. 

4. Decrease in collections from delin- 
quent property taxes caused by: (a) decline 
in amount of delinquent taxes of prior years 
outstanding; and (b) some delinquent prop- 
erty taxes which would ordinarily have been 
paid remaining delinquent because of in- 
creased federal taxes. 

5. Increase in tax delinquency caused by 
increase in federal taxes which will cause 
some taxpayers to become delinquent in the 
payment of their current property taxes. 

6. Decrease in licenses and permits such 
as: (a) motor vehicle licenses caused by gas 
and tire rationing; (b) parking meter rev- 
enues due to gas and tire rationing; (c) 
building, electrical, and plumbing permits 
caused by stoppage of private construction; 
(d) alcoholic beverage licenses caused by the 
closing of liquor stores and liquor dispensing 
establishments due to restrictions on the 
manufacture of liquor; (e) professional li- 
censes as a result of professional men enter- 
ing the armed services; and (f) merchandis- 
ing licenses as a result of businesses closing 
down due to rationing and price control. 

7. Decrease in many _§ state-collected 
locally shared taxes and state grants-in-aid 
such as: (a) gasoline taxes and motor ve- 
hicle licenses due to gas and tire rationing; 
(b) alcoholic beverage revenue due to restric- 
tions on the manufacture of liquor and other 
alcoholic beverages; (c) sales taxes due to a 
decrease in the amount of goods available for 
civilian use; and (d) grants-in-aid for relief 
purposes since fewer people are on relief. 

8. Decrease in federal grants-in-aid due 
to elimination of unemployment and unem- 
ployment relief work projects. 


CAUSES OF INCREASED REVENUES 


1. If a municipality participates with the 
state in income tax revenues, it can expect, 
if rates remain the same, an increase in the 
amount of revenue from this source. 
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2. If a municipality receives part of the 
earnings of its utility or if its franchise taxes 
on private utilities are based on earnings, it 
can reasonably expect an increase in its rey. 
enues from this source. 





SECURING INCREASED REVENUES 


1. The effectiveness of the remaining 
steps enumerated in this section will depend 
in part upon a thorough study of the revenue 
system. The study should reveal whether the 
municipality is using fully its present pow- 
ers, whether it needs new powers, and 
whether enforcement is adequate to get the 
maximum return from present revenues. 

2. Provide new sources of revenue 
through imposing new types of taxes, among 
which are a municipal payroll tax like that 
adopted by Philadelphia, a theater admis- 
sions tax like San Diego’s, a tax on fire insur- 
ance companies like Montreal’s, a sales tax 
like that of New York or New Orleans, a 
tax on the possession of radios and tele- 
phones and a tax on trailers like that of San 
Diego.' Perhaps some services formerly 
financed from the property tax can be shifted 
to a self-supporting basis; for example, fi- 
nancing sewage disposal services by sewer 
rental charges, and charging residents for 
garbage collection. Municipal utilities may 
make payments to the city in lieu of taxes 
for services such as those of the city auditor 
and for interest and principal on utility 
bonds if the municipality now pays them. 
The city should pay for utility services. 
Some of the businesses not previously li- 
censed should be licensed. 

3. Provide additional revenue from some 
of the sources already in use through: (a) 
rigid administration of all present revenues; 
(b) examining each class of license to see 
whether the rates for some of the classes 
should not be raised; (c) removing tax ex- 
emption from property not entitled to it; 
(d) disposing of tax-delinquent property not 


1 For information concerning these and other 
non-property tax revenue sources see the Febru- 
ary, 1943, issue of Municipal Finance; also Her- 
bert A. Simon, “New Local Sources of Municipal 
Revenue,” Purttc MANAGEMENT, March, 1943, 
pp. 67-69. 
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intended to be used by the municipality, 
thereby placing it again on the assessment 
rolls; and (e) making a special effort to col- 
lect current and delinquent taxes through 
special campaigns and vigorous enforcement. 

4. Eliminate fund restrictions as far as 
legally possible. For example, some special 
funds may have surpluses which could be 
utilized for general improvement purposes. 


II. EXPENDITURES 


This section deals with the factors which 
will cause increases in expenditures, de- 
creases in expenditures, and steps to be taken 
further to reduce expenditures. 


CAUSES OF INCREASED EXPENDITURES 


1. An increase in prices in turn will cause 
increases in salaries and wages. The rising 
cost of living necessitates raising the salaries 
and wages of municipal employees. Further 
increases in the cost of living may be ex- 
pected in 1943. Again, the rise in food prices 
will affect the cost of operating such mu- 
nicipal institutions as jails and hospitals 
while the rise in the prices of other materials 
and supplies will affect all departments. 

2. Expenditures for civilian defense. 

3. An increase of population in defense 
areas will necessitate an expansion of serv- 
ices in the form of additional school teachers 
and facilities, additional police, additional 
firemen and fire-fighting equipment, a greater 
garbage collection force, and more recrea- 
tional facilities. 

4. Maintenance expense will increase be- 
cause the inability to make replacements of 
equipment means increased maintenance and 
consequently higher maintenance expenses. 
5. The abolition of WPA results in local 
employees performing some operating serv- 
ices formerly performed by relief labor. 

6. Collection of federal taxes by payroll 
deductions requires more record keeping. 

7. Payment of bonus or salary to em- 
ployees entering the armed forces. 

8. Postwar projects: Some cities are 
drawing up plans for the construction of im- 
provements after the war. The California 
Highway Commission is advocating that both 
state and local governments expend present 
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gasoline tax revenues for the acquisition of 
necessary lands and rights so that planned 
street and highway improvements may be 
started immediately after the war. 

9. The cost of land acquired for the fed- 
eral government: Municipalities purchase 
and donate land to the federal government 
for such purposes as airports, hospitals, and 
training schools. 

10. Contributions to war agencies. For 
example, cities have supplied, and will sup- 
ply as the need arises in the future, rubbish 
and garbage collection trucks and personnel 
to collect scrap for salvage campaigns. Many 
municipalities are providing space in public 
buildings for rationing and other boards. 
Some cities even pay rent for the city ration- 
ing board. Some cities have contributed 
buildings for the use of the U.S.O. 


CAUSES OF DECREASED EXPENDITURES 


1. The decrease in relief expenditures 
will not be as great during 1943 as it was in 
1942 due to the fact that fewer employables 
are on relief rolls now than there were at 
the beginning of 1942. The increased cost 
of living will call for increased grants to 
those remaining on the relief rolls. 

2. Postponement of construction projects 
due to government restrictions. 

3. Reduction in interest charges through 
reduction of debt or refunding callable bonds 
at lower rates. 


FURTHER REDUCING EXPENDITURES * 


1. Reducing personnel costs in all depart- 
ments through: (a) not replacing employees 
leaving for the armed forces or war indus- 
tries and distributing their work among the 
remaining employees; (b) replacing such 
employees, but at lower pay; (c) exercising 
stricter control over sick leave with pay; 
(d) if feasible, installing modern labor-sav- 
ing equipment; and (e) eliminating positions 
or transferring employees from activities 
affected by war conditions, such as some of 
the positions in the public works department. 

2. Instituting other general economies, 


2 For a detailed discussion of the reductions in 
expenditures made by individual cities, see PuBL1& 
MANAGEMENT, August, 1942, through April, 1943. 
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such as setting up a central storeroom in or- 
der to reduce inventories, reducing the num- 
ber of telephones, consolidating files and 
storing correspondence not currently used, 
.and eliminating useless records and simplify- 
ing accounting procedures. 

3. Reducing motor equipment operating 
and maintenance costs through: (a) pooling 
equipment and providing for central control 
to see that the equipment is used only for 
proper official purposes; (b) installing a 
good records system for motor equipment to 
effect savings in maintenance, gas, oil, and 
repair costs; (c) providing for interdepart- 
mental and intergovernmental loans of 
equipment; (d) equipping the city garage 
to do repair work on all equipment rather 
than having it done outside at a higher cost; 
(e) discontinuing cruising by radio-equipped 
police patrol cars and placing them at stra- 
tegic locations, such as fire stations; and 
(f) servicing tractors and motor vehicles at 
night in order to keep all equipment in use. 

4. Reducing expenditures for such activ- 
ities as public celebrations, band concerts, 
and publicity to attract tourists. 

5. Reducing garbage collection costs by: 
(a) collecting less frequently; (b) collecting 
garbage and dry trash together instead of 
separately; (c) keeping refuse collection 
trucks working in pairs so helpers are kept 
busy loading trucks instead of riding with 
trucks to dump and back; (d) requiring gar- 
bage cans to be placed on the curbing; and 
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(e) asking home owners to burn as much 
trash as possible. 

6. Reducing traffic regulation costs be- 
cause of decreased traffic through: (a) use 
of auxiliary police instead of regular police- 
men for part-time traffic work; (b) eliminat- 
ing nonessential traffic signals and reducing 
hours of operation of others; and (c) reduc- 
ing the number of traffic officers and traffic 
police cars. 

7. Reducing police costs through assign- 
ing civilian personnel to do typing and sim- 
ilar office work, thereby relieving policemen 
for actual police work. 

8. Decreasing utility operating costs 
through changing from monthly meter read- 
ing to readings covering a longer period. 

9. Decreasing street-lighting costs through 
reducing the size of lamps or removing un- 
necessary street lamps. 

10. Reducing debt service charges through 
refunding where outstanding bonds are call- 
able. 

III. RESERVES 


If a municipality estimates that its rev- 
enues will be greater than its expenditures, it 
has the choice of reducing taxes or of ending 
its operations with a surplus. The surplus 
can be used to build up a reserve for financ- 
ing postwar construction of new projects and 
for maintenance delayed on account of the 
war. The surplus may, on the other hand, 
be set aside for meeting unforeseen emergen- 
cies or changing conditions after the war. 


Effecting Economies in Municipal Operations 


More short articles on operating improvements and economies; similar reports 
from 53 other cities have appeared in previous issues of PuBpLic MANAGEMENT. 


Saves Through Self-Insurance 
By R. W. B. Hart 

City Manager, Lynchburg, Virginia 
HE use of an insurance reserve in lieu 
of insuring with private companies has 
resulted in real economies in Lynchburg, 
Virginia (44,541). The insurance reserve 
against fire losses was set up as a cash re- 
serve, administered by the sinking fund com- 


missioners, some 10 years ago. The amounts 
annually paid into the reserve are approxi- 
mately twice what the premium would be on 
the property. Losses are paid from this re- 
serve but since there have been practically 
no losses the city has carried its insurance 
with good results. Certain city properties for 
which the city prefers not to assume the risk 
continue to be insured with insurance com- 
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panies. The city also is a self insurer of 
workmen’s compensation, and no liability 
insurance is carried on motor vehicles. How- 
ever, every effort is made through the vari- 
ous departments to handle all equipment 
with care. Schools have been conducted by 
the police for drivers in the several depart- 
ments as well as for fleet owners operating 
commercially and for taxi drivers. 

Wear and tear on city equipment has been 
reduced by the use of report cards where 
there is extra operation, including nights 
and Sundays; by departmental records and 
checks, and closer supervision; by eliminat- 
ing some equipment and curtailing the use 
of some; by reduction in personally owned 
and operated cars used in the public service; 
and by a heavy curtailment in use of police 
cars largely through reduction in cruising. 
Of course, all of these have to be carefully 
weighed so as not to reduce the service to the 
public to a point of impairment. Many 
reductions, however, have been helped con- 
siderably by lessened activity in many de- 
partments due to the war. 

Other economies and potential adjust- 
ments have been brought about by a shift in 
departments and bureaus, synchronizing 
with war conditions; by building and equip- 
ping a fire department garage and adjust- 
ing the fire department itself to do prac- 
tically all work on fire apparatus; by setting 
up reserves to cushion potential increased 
expense due to returning employees from war 
services and for the impounded demands of 
deferred material, equipment, supplies and 
labor needs; by enlarging the program of 
production at the city penal farm for use of 
the city-owned and operated hospital, city 
home, jail and farm; and by increasing the 
tempo of debt retirements. 


Installs Office Machines to 
Reduce Personnel 


By RALPH D. KLEBES 
City Manager, Elmira, New York 
i Bane city of Elmira, New York (45,106), 
has not found it necessary to discard any 
municipal services in order to effect econ- 
omies. A great increase in population because 
of the location of large war industries within 
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the city and county has meant, among other 
things, an increase in the amount of garbage 
to be collected. By changing the collection 
of garbage from the rear of the home to the 
curb it has been possible to continue the 
service with the same staff as formerly used 
to collect a much smaller volume. There has 
been no saving in money as a result of this 
change, but it has allowed the city to con- 
tinue this service, which could not have been 
done under the old system. 

During the last year 19 full-time and 
approximately 10 part-time employees were 
released either for military service or because 
the installation of labor-saving equipment 
abolished some jobs. It is a policy of the 
city not to replace a man who leaves for mil- 
itary service unless absolutely necessary. In 
the offices of the city chamberlain and of the 
assessor, modern addressograph and billing 
machines have been installed to take care of 
all accounting records and the making up 
and mailing of tax bills twice a year. This 
operation itself, while producing more ac- 
curate and better records and tax bills, saves 
the city the employment of 10 to 12 typists 
twice a year. This, together with other per- 
sons dropped, made a budget saving of sev- 
eral thousands of dollars. 


Expands Municipal Services 
By A. B. SANSBURY 
City Manager, Goldsboro, North Carolina 

THE population of the city of Goldsboro, 

North Carolina, has increased from 
17,274 in 1940 to an estimated 30,000, 
partly as a result of the establishment of an 
Army Air Forces’ Technical Training School 
immediately adjacent to the city limits. This 
increase has made it necessary to enlarge the 
police force and increase the amount of 
equipment and personnel in many depart- 
ments. In fact, the garbage and trash collec- 
tion has increased 100 per cent in the busi- 
ness district and approximately 30 per cent 
in the residential district. The city has de- 
ferred all public improvements and is doing 
only the most necessary maintenance work. 
However, it has been necessary to provide 
certain services for the first time, such as 
public comfort stations. 
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Spends Less for Repairs and Maintenance 
By H. L. Brown 
City Manager, Salina, Kansas 

ALINA, Kansas (21,073), is one of the 

cities for which defense activities have 
meant an increase in services and expendi- 
tures. During the past year this country town 
has witnessed the construction of Camp 
Phillips, a triangular division cantonment 
housing approximately 40,000 men, and also 
the construction of the Smoky Hill Army Air 
Field, the largest in the world—all within a 
10-mile radius of the city limits. A rise 
of about 50 per cent in the city’s popula- 
tion has necessitated the increasing of many 
city services, such as municipal garbage re- 
moval, the extension of the health depart- 
ment, and additional policing. In the public 
works department less money will be ex- 
pended this year than previously for mate- 
rials for repairing streets, for construction of 
sewers, and for other public works, but this 
is false economy. However, the additional 
obligations were anticipated in drawing up 
the budget. 


Expands Services in Wartime 
By JoHN W. SHEEDY 
City Manager, New London, Connecticut 

ECAUSE of the strategic location of 

New London, Connecticut (30,456), 
and the numerous defense activities located 
in this area, the city has been forced to ex- 
pand many of its services. It is estimated 
that the population in the immediate area of 
New London has increased from 30,000 to 
approximately 45,000 since 1940. This in- 
crease in population has brought with it the 
requirement of a great increase in such serv- 
ices as police protection, fire protection, 
civilian defense, refuse collection, health de- 
partment inspections, etc. Because of the 
labor shortage it has been necessary to dis- 
continue the rolling of barrels and other 
refuse containers from the yard to the curb- 
ing. However, the increased service made a 
budget increase necessary. 








Sets Up Pool of Office Employees 
By Harrie D. ECKLER 
City Manager, Brewer, Maine 

tees city of Brewer, Maine (6,510), has 

postponed all construction for the dura- 
tion, including a new high school building. 
Crowded schools are taken care of by re- 
locating grades, and school busses carry pu- 
pils both trips. The requiring of daily reports 
on movements of city vehicles has reduced 
mileage by 30 per cent. Administrative costs 
for relief have been cut 50 per cent. Va- 
cancies resulting from men called into service 
are not filled unless absolutely necessary, 
Office employees are pooled and are trained 
to cover all departments; this results in a 
greater efficiency with less personnel in spite 
of increased work such as that involving the 
Victory tax. Four per cent bonds maturing 
in 1942 were refunded with 134 per cent 
serial bonds which made a real saving in 
interest charges. The night highway-sanding 
crew was discontinued; night police officers 
are now relied on to call the day crew for 
sanding when necessary. This results in 
greatly reduced cost with but little delay. 
One night police patrol car was taken off; 
the officer now is on duty in the police office 
nights and operates the call system of lights 
from the office. This reduces gas and tire 
consumption and gives better service. 


Increases Personnel and Salaries 
By C. E. Swank 

City Manager, Panama City, Florida 
HE population of Panama City, Florida, 
is estimated to have increased by almost 
400 per cent over the 11,601 reported in the 
1940 census. With all the municipal func- 
tions increasing with such a rapid expansion, 
it is impossible to decrease costs in any de- 
partment. Instead, the number of employees 
and salary rates have been increased in all 
departments. There are hundreds of head- 
aches in such an expansion with limited fi- 
nances, but on the other hand there is a 
great deal of pleasure in seeing the job well 
done. 
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ll. Administration of Licenses and Permits 
By NORMAN N. GILL 


Municipal Reference Librarian, City of Milwaukee 


This is the second and final article covering a survey of practices in 28 
cities from which information was gathered by questionnaire early in 1943.* 


HE first of these articles described 

present-day practices in handling ap- 

plications and granting licenses and 
permits, including a discussion of the admin- 
istrative agency involved and the various 
administrative procedures followed in differ- 
ent cities. This second article will deal with 
payment of fees, the submission of license 
and permit applications to the city council 
or other body for approval, the role of the 
police department, bonding practices, and 
record-keeping. 


PROCEDURE FOR PAYMENT OF FEES 


Most cities provide for receiving license 
and permit fees at an office convenient to the 
public. In the larger cities the applicant 
pays the fee to the license bureau, which in 
turn transmits the money (in some cities by 
pneumatic tube) to the treasurer’s office. 
Prior to the creation of the central license 
bureau in Rochester, applicants had to go to 
four or five different offices. In Seattle all 
licenses are issued and paid for at the con- 
troller’s office. In Long Beach and Toledo 
the license is mailed to the applicant after 
approval by the proper agency. 

In one-half of the medium-sized cities the 
application and payment are handled in the 
same office. In several cities the fee is paid 
when application is made and at a later date 
the notice of approval or rejection is mailed. 
In Sacramento the only procedure for re- 
newals is payment of the fee before the 
penalty date. In most of the smaller cities 
payment of fees is handled in one office. In 
Ottumwa the fees are paid to the city clerk, 
and in San Jose to the city treasurer. 


APPROVAL BY CIty CoUNCIL 


There is the widest possible variation 
among the cities regarding the number and 


kind of licenses and permits which require 
approval by the city council or other body. 
As a rule, city council consent is required 
principally for amusement, recreational, and 
liquor licenses. In the larger cities the prac- 
tice ranges from that of Detroit, where the 
city council is consulted only in cases of 
variation from the ordinances, to Minne- 
apolis, where the city council must approve 
“almost all.” 

In Seattle nine different licenses involving 
the checking of moral character require the 
consent of the city council. In Buffalo the 
council must approve applications for res- 
taurant dancing, collection agencies, and cir- 
cuses. In Detroit applications for new junk 
yards and house trailer camps must have the 
written consent (with signatures checked by 
police department) of a certain percentage of 
property owners within a given area sur- 
rounding the proposed site, and the approval 
of the city zoning commission. Rochester 
has a city board of examiners for engineers, 
hairdressers, cosmetologists, and barbers. 

Except for Pasadena, the medium-sized 
cities require city council approval for liquor 
licenses, taxicab drivers, and other cases 
where the moral character of the applicant is 
involved. The Racine City Council must ap- 
prove 14 different kinds of licenses. In Chey- 
enne and Ottumwa all applications must be 
approved by the city council or the mayor. 
Fortune-telling requires the permission of 
the city legislative body in Portland and 
San Jose. In Evanston approval is necessary 
only in cases of variations from ordinances, 
and for refunds. 


BoND FOR COMPLIANCE 
Although most of the cities of all sizes 


* For a list of the 28 cities see Pustic MAN- 
AGEMENT, March, 1943, page 70. 
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require bonds for certain types of licenses, 
the requirements differ as to the specific 
licenses, the amount of the bond, and the 
bond approval agency. In the larger cities 
the most common types of businesses requir- 
ing a bond are auctioneers, billboards and 
posters, carnivals and circuses, employment 
agencies, gasoline tanks, heating contractors, 
house movers, junk dealers, pawnbrokers, 
parking lots, peddlers, plumbers, transient 
merchants, and travel bureaus. In Detroit 
bonds must be secured by a surety company 
or by a property owner. In Buffalo bonds 
must be approved by the corporation counsel 
as to form and by the controller as to suffi- 
ciency. In Rochester the bond must have 
the approval of the corporation counsel and 
the mayor; in Long Beach, the city attorney 
and the city manager. 

Most of the medium-sized cities require 
bonds from auctioneers, contractors, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, sign hangers, and used- 
car dealers. In Sacramento, bonds must be 
filed with the city auditor, in Charlotte with 
the inspection department or the revenue 
collector, and in Austin with the city clerk. 
In Pasadena bonds must be approved by the 
city clerk, city attorney, and city manager. 

The smaller cities require bonds from auc- 
tioneers, electricians, plumbers, and _ sign 
erectors, and also from wine, beer, cigarette, 
and taxicab licenses. Miscellaneous types in- 
clude tree trimmers, travel bureaus, and scav- 
engers. In several smaller cities the bond 
must be approved by the mayor and city 
attorney and filed with the city clerk or city 
council. In addition to the customary bond, 
Evanston taxicab operators must file prop- 
erty damage insurance policies. 


RoLe or PoLticE DEPARTMENT 


According to a leading student of munici- 
pal administration, “considerable may be 
said in favor of placing this responsibility 
[the issuance of licenses] with the police. 
Licensing is undertaken as a police measure 
and is justified on that ground alone. In 
theory at least, the municipality is not as 
much interested in the financial return as in 
the character of control afforded. This con- 
trol essentially is an obligation of the police. 
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Under these circumstances, it would appear 
that the police should have final decision as 
to who will and who will not receive licenses, 
and subject to proper supervision, as to when 
licenses should be revoked.” 

The role of the police department is regu- 
latory, and copies of license applications are 
sent to it in cases where the moral character 
of the applicant must be examined. In most 
cities the police department checks appli- 
cants for liquor and taxi driver licenses, junk 
peddlers, dance and pool halls, pawnbrokers, 
auctioneers, bowling alleys, and amusement 
and vending devices. In some of the cities, 
applications for many of these types of 
licenses are not granted without the approval 
of the police department. In Minneapolis 
and Milwaukee the police department pre- 
sents its views to the proper city council 
committee as to approval or denial of liquor 
license applications. In Sacramento the 
police department must approve restaurant 
licenses, and in Saginaw, trailer camps and 
circuses. 

In Detroit the bureau of licenses and per- 
mits is a division of the police department. 
In Rochester the police department has a 
record of most licenses issued. Each week 
the Buffalo central license bureau sends a 
copy of its register of licenses issued, re- 
newed, or revoked to the police department. 
In Evanston the police are given copies of all 
vehicle, bicycle, and dog licenses. In Chey- 
enne the city clerk furnishes the police de- 
partment with a list of all cigarette, beer, 
and dance hall licenses. Only in Bay City is 
the police department provided with dupli- 
cates of all license applications. 

In addition to its regulatory duties, the 
police department in the larger cities serves 
as the principal enforcement agency for 
checking up on delinquent licenses. In Buf- 
falo and Detroit special police officers are 
assigned to the license bureau to handle the 
entire checking procedure. In Minneapolis 
and Toledo a police department license in- 
spector checks the delinquents. In Rochester 
all delinquents receive a postal card signed 





1 Lent D. Upson, Practice of Municipal Admin- 
istration (New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1926), p. 337. 
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by the chief of police, and the central license 
bureau reports that this signature has a very 
salutary effect. Three cities rely on police 
aid only where an actual violation occurs. 
Of the medium-sized cities, only Pasadena 
relies on the police department. Half of the 
smaller cities receive police department co- 
operation in enforcement, upon the specific 
request of the license agency. In addition, 
Madison has a delinquent-tax collector. In 
Evanston the license officer who handles 
collections is also a special policeman. 


ENFORCEMENT OF COLLECTIONS 


There is much diversity as to the methods 
of checking the individuals and businesses 
delinquent in payment of license and permit 
fees, as well as in the severity with which 
such delinquents are treated. As explained 
above in detail, most of the larger cities and 
one-half of the smaller cities rely on police 
department cooperation in handling delin- 
quents. 

In Minneapolis all licenses of a certain 
type expire at the same time, thus facilitat- 
ing the enforcement procedure. Delinquents 
are checked by police precinct canvassed 
daily in Buffalo and weekly in Detroit. In 
Long Beach licenses not renewed within 10 
days after expiration date are referred to the 
city prosecutor. In Pasadena and Saginaw 
renewal notices are mailed prior to the date 
of license expiration. In the latter city the 
dates of expiration of licenses by months are 
indicated by different colored tabs in Kardex 
files, thereby simplifying the enforcement 
process. 

In Evanston a license officer makes an 
annual survey of all businesses, and the city 
collector bills the merchants according to the 
information thus gathered. “The general 
feeling [of the merchants] is that ‘I do not 
object to paying my license fee because I 
know the city collector is requiring the man 
next door to pay his.’ ”” 

Sacramento adds a 10 per cent delin- 
quency penalty on all quarterly licenses after 
15 days, and on all annual licenses after 30 





2 Eugene C. Sanford, “Enforcing Licenses, Per- 
mits, and Fees,” Municipal I'inance, November, 
1939, p. 30. 
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days. Berkeley, Charlotte, and San Jose rely 
on private field investigators. In Austin the 
checking is done by the health inspectors in 
the course of their regular work. Cheyenne 
exacts a very high cash penalty from delin- 
quents. 

RECORDS AND INDEX 


In addition to the record of information 
contained on the license stub, all cities main- 
tain some type of consolidated record of 
licenses and permits. The most common 
record is the card index, alphabetically ar- 
ranged either by type of license or name of 
licensee, and chronologically by up-to-date 
street address records. Seattle maintains a 
master card file on which renewals are re- 
corded annually. Miami keeps a complete 
street directory of licenses up to date by 
daily posting of additional information. 
Long Beach has an alphabetical visible file 
and a chronological file on addressograph 
plates. Of the medium-sized cities, Austin 
arranges its records alphabetically, numer- 
ically, and chronologically. Berkeley, Fresno, 
Pasadena, and San Jose use a Kardex ledger- 
card system. The smaller cities maintain 
card index files, alphabetically by type of 
license. Some cities file copies with the city 
clerk, collector, or other finance officer. 


SUMMARY 


1. Most of the larger cities and one-half 
of the smaller cities issue licenses directly 
through a license bureau or division. The 
Evanston, Minneapolis, and Rochester cen- 
tral license bureaus report that thus “the 
public gets a much better break.” 

2. In the majority of cities the issuance 
of permits is decentralized and is handled 
directly by the departments charged by law 
with the enforcement of certain regulations 
affecting the activity permitted, as in the 
case of the building and health departments. 
Although the issuing procedure is decentral- 
ized, the required fees are generally paid to 
a central office. 

3. Most cities distinguish between li- 
censes and permits as to classification, re- 
quirements, issuing agency, and fees. 

4. One-half of the larger and the medium- 
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sized cities and three-fourths of the smaller 
cities use separate forms for the various 
types of licenses. 

5. The larger cities follow a fairly uni- 
form administrative procedure, with the 
work being handled almost entirely by the 
license division and the treasurer’s office, 
except in cases where special approval re- 
quires examination by interested city de- 
partments. In the medium-sized and smaller 
cities the procedures vary considerably. 

6. In all of the cities, the departments to 
which applications are most frequently re- 
ferred are those of health, building, fire, 
police, and public works. 

7. As regards the procedure and place of 
payment of license and permit fees, all cities 
are of the belief that “the less you chase the 
public around the better the feeling toward 
the administration of the regulations.” 

8. City council approval is generally re- 
quired for amusement and liquor licenses. 

9. The requirements as to compliance 
bonds differ among cities as to the specific 
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licenses for which bonds are necessary, the 
amount of the bond, and the bond approval 
agency. Bonds are generally required from 
circuses, employment agencies, junk dealers, 
pawnbrokers, and transient merchants. 

10. In most of the larger cities and half 
of the smaller ones, the police departments 
have important regulatory duties, and also 
serve as the principal collection enforcement 
agency, in connection with the granting of 
licenses and permits and the payment of the 
required fees. 

11. The most common consolidated rec- 
ord is the card index, alphabetically arranged 
either by type of license or name of licensee, 
and chronologically by up-to-date street 
address records. Several California council- 
manager cities use Kardex ledger-cards. 

12. Although there is considerable varia- 
tion among the cities as to particular details, 
the goals sought appear to be centralization, 
coordination, simplification, and maximum 
public convenience. 
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Recent War News Affecting Cities 


EFERMENT of Federal Employees. 
The President in an executive order 
issued on March 6 set up a method of con- 
trolling government requests for the selective 
service deferment of federal employees. The 
order provides that the chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission shall appoint a 
three-member review committee and that the 
head of each federal agency shall appoint an 
agency committee of three to five members 
possessing a comprehensive view of the needs 
of the agency. Each agency committee, with 
the approval of the head of the agency, is to 
submit to the review committee for its ap- 
proval a list of key positions deemed neces- 
sary to carry out activities essential to the 
war effort or necessary supporting activities. 
Key positions are limited to those involving 


serious difficulty of replacement and _ those 
for which an extended period of training or 
specialized experience is required. 

The designation of key positions is to be 
governed by such criteria as whether the 
work is (1) of a responsible administrative, 
supervisory, or executive character in activ- 
ities directly related to the war effort or the 
essential maintenance of orderly government 
(including the maintenance of the health, 
morale, and security of the nation); or (2) 
part of the actual production, transportation, 
or handling of war materials or the trans- 
portation of war personnel; or (3) profes- 
sional, semiprofessional, or highly special- 
ized in character requiring extended training 
and in an occupation where a known scarcity 
of manpower exists; or (4) such that it 
usually requires male employees. 
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Deferment of Local Employees. The War 
Manpower Commission in mid-March issued 
new instructions entitled List and Duties of 
Essential Activities, which local draft boards 
now use in considering requests for occupa- 
tional deferment. It lists 35 activities which 
the WMC considers essential to winning the 
war. These activities fall into 14 categories, 
the last four of which are of municipal in- 
terest: “. . . (11) the construction of, and 
repair of . .. community facilities. (12) The 
maintenance of all facilities . . . for the 
transportation of essential items. (13) The 
... maintenance of all facilities and services 
necessary for civilian health, safety, morale, 
and security. (14) The maintenance of all 
governmental activities concerned with pro- 
moting or facilitating the war effort.” 

To be necessary, (1) the man cannot be 
replaced because no one available has his 
skill, training, or know-how, and (2) his 
removal would reduce the effectiveness of 
the activity in which he is engaged. If a 
municipal employee is a necessary man (in 
the President’s own definition above) and 
is occupied in one of the 35 activities the 
municipality should request his deferment 
on occupational grounds, and, if necessary, 
appeal. It is the city’s duty to its citizens to 
employ competent men adequately to pro- 
vide services to insure public health, welfare. 
and safety. 

Controlled Materials Plan. A system of 
allotment of controlled materials on a quar- 
terly basis became effective on April 1 in a 
number of “test cities” of 10,000 population 
or more and will become effective in all cities 
after June 30. This new plan will be im- 
plemented by a new form, PD-408. A city 
will file a single set of PD-408 applications 
for ratings on all requirements for which 
adequately high priority ratings cannot 
otherwise be obtained, for calendar quarterly 
periods. Four filings a year are expected to 
serve practically all of a city’s needs for 
priority assistance except in utilities (cov- 
ered in order U-1 and supplements) and 
P-141. It is expected that the number of 
applications to the War Production Board 
will be reduced and the result will be faster 
handling of applications. PD-408 will sup- 
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plant P-100 and certain other orders and 
after June 30 will replace the single item 
PD-1A form. Several meetings of municipal 
officials are being conducted in each state by 
WPB regional officers to explain the use of 
the new forms. It should be stated that form 
PD-1A is still available in the 131 WPB 
field offices for use by cities which do not 
voluntarily adopt the CMP plan before 
July 1. 

Public sanitation services and _ utilities 
have been separated by new WPB orders 
P-141 and U-1. Order P-141 assigns ratings 
of AA-2X to maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ating supplies, and AA-1 to materials for 
repairs. Order U-1, with amendments, as- 
signs a rating of AA-1 to deliveries of main- 
tenance, repair, and operating supplies for 
electric, gas, water, and steam utilities. 

WPB order L-158 as amended on March 
11 provides means whereby municipalities 
may obtain replacement parts for automo- 
biles, trucks, and motorized fire equipment. 
Cities must now exchange the worn part for 
the replacement unless the old part is lost 
or stolen or the new part is auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

No Street Machinery. Little or no street 
construction and maintenance equipment 
will be manufactured this year. The Gov- 
ernmental Division of the War Production 
Board has proposed statewide equipment 
pooling arrangements whereby municipal- 
ities, the state highway department, and con- 
tractors may lend or rent equipment which 
would otherwise be idle. It has been pro- 
posed that responsibility for each state’s pool 
would rest in the hands of a state official. 
The first municipal reaction was that such 
poolings should be voluntary arrangements 
between neighboring municipalities. 

Critical Items Cut 29 Per Cent. The Gov- 
ernmental Division of the War Production 
Board early in March announced that state 
and local government purchases should show 
decreases in 19 of 23 critical items and an 
increase in sanitation chemicals and leather 
belting. The WPB estimates that cities’ 
needs are 29 per cent less this year than in 
1941 and permitted purchases of critical 
items will be cut accordingly. The WPB 
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believes that cities need fewer pumps and 
compressors, adding machines, metal tanks, 
heavy manufactured duck, and scrapers. 
Other items to be released for sale in smaller 
quantities include castings, valves and fit- 
tings, nails and spikes, internal combustion 
engines, machine shop equipment, electrical 
systems, medical and surgical equipment, 
safety accessories, photographic lenses, film, 
marine engines, and asphalt. 

Liability for Injury of Civilian Defense 
Workers. Several bills have been introduced 
in Congress which would admit federal lia- 
bility for injury of civilian defense workers 
and provide adequate protection for them 
and for the cities. Benefit payments pro- 
posed by one of the bills in some respects 
approximate those now made under the 
“temporary war civilian security program” 
created last year and implemented with 
Presidential emergency funds and other funds 
and services. Current benefits now available 
from limited funds are roughly: “reason- 
able” medical charges; temporary financial 
assistance in cases of need; for total disabil- 
ity, and for 30 per cent or more partial dis- 
ability, up to $85; survivors’ benefits up to 
$85; burial expenses up to $100. Cities which 
have made direct relief or benefit payments 
to injured defense workers or to survivors 
may apply to the United States Public 
Health Service to recover any expenditures 
for medical services. Municipal officials may 
secure from the offices of their state mu- 
nicipal league current regulations governing 
the temporary program which ceases on June 
30, 1943. 

Transportation and Traffic. The Office of 
Defense Transportation has asked some 
1,000 local war transportation administrators 
appointed by mayors in cities over 10.000 to 
develop plans for staggered hours of employ- 
ment in cooperation with recently established 
regional offices of the ODT’s division of local 
transport. The ODT late in March issued a 
16-page pamphlet, entitled Fitting Traffic 
Control to Wartime, which has been mailed 
to 15,000 mayors, police chiefs, and traffic 
experts. This report requests relaxing of 
traffic controls to conserve rubber, gasoline, 
and time. For example, the ODT suggests 
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that traffic signals be discontinued at points 
where the flow does not exceed 1,000 ve. 
hicular entries an hour in eight hours. The 
pamphlet also suggests other steps which 
should be taken by cities and gives detailed 
instructions for bringing traffic controls into 
line with wartime conditions. 

Model Defense Ordinance. The Office of 
Civilian Defense has prepared a suggested 
model ordinance for the organization of local 
defense councils which has been sent out to 
state defense councils and some cities. The 
adoption of this ordinance would give local 
officials power to issue orders, regulations, 
etc., not inconsistent with orders and regula- 
tions of the OCD. Thus municipal defense 
activities would be under the positive direc- 
tion of the OCD. It is not expected that any 
cities will adopt such provisions because 
municipal home rule would be abrogated and 
the OCD would be given authority indirectly 
which the President has not seen fit to confer 
upon it directly. 


Treasury Committee Suggests 
Occupancy Tax for Cities 

8 Sern long-awaited Gulick report was sub- 

mitted to the President, to Congress, to 
governors, and to a few municipal officials 
on March 30 by the United States Treasury’s 
Committee on Intergovernmental Fiscal Re- 
lations. It suggests drastic changes which if 
achieved would strengthen the position of 
cities in the three levels of government. This 
report is the result of two years’ work by 
the committee, composed of Luther Gulick, 
chairman, Harold M. Groves, and Mabel 
Newcomer, and assisted by a staff of 26 
experts. The result is the most comprehen- 
sive study ever made of federal-state-local 
fiscal relations, the findings and recommen- 
dations comprising six mimeographed _ vol- 
umes which are to be printed. 

The committee suggests that municipal 
governments broaden the property tax with 
a rental tax on occupiers. It is proposed that 
the present uniform property tax be recast 
so that there would be “a collection from 
landlords in the nature of a service charge 
for local benefits to property, and a further 
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collection, more personal in character, from 
occupants on rental values.” 

The committee also suggests an upward 
revision of municipally owned utility charges 
to cover costs, or perhaps even to contribute 
to the general fund. Other proposals relating 
to municipal government include: more 
equitable distribution of shared taxes, more 
adequate representation in state legislatures, 
and more metropolitan cooperation and the 
use of large metropolitan districts for financ- 
ing functions of common interest. 


Postwar Planning on All Fronts— 
Federal, State, and Local 


HE President on March 10 submitted to 

Congress the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board reports on social security and 
postwar planning. The first, entitled Secur- 
ity, Work, and Relief Policies, is compar- 
able in scope to the renowned Beveridge 
report in Great Britain. With regard to the 
second report, entitled National Resources 
Development—Report for 1943, only Part I, 
entitled Postwar Plan and Program, has been 
published. It contains recommendations for 
urban redevelopment, for a national trans- 
portation agency to coordinate all federal 
development activities in transportation, for 
energy, water, and land resources develop- 
ments, and for a program of postwar planned 
public construction. Part II, entitled War- 
time Planning for War and Postwar (to be 
published shortly) will describe current plan- 
ning activities for stabilization and develop- 
ment. 

During the latter part of February, prior 
to submission of the above reports to Con- 
gress, two postwar planning bills were intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives. A 
bill to authorize the appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 for planning was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Representative 
Lynch of New York and is similar to the 
bill introduced in the House in the closing 
days of the last session of Congress (see 
PuBL1ic MANAGEMENT, January, 1942, page 
20). The second bill would authorize the 
Treasury sale to local capital reserve funds 
of nonnegotiable bonds yielding 4 per cent, 
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redeemable anytime at 3 per cent. This 
would provide a means for the accumulation 
of reserves by state and local governments 
to facilitate the financing of postwar public 
works. During March at least three other 
postwar planning bills were introduced in the 
House, and in the Senate a Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning was 
established with Senator George as chair- 
man. 

State governments also are concerned with 
the formulation of comprehensive plans for 
postwar reconstruction. Among the steps 
taken are: (1) The Council of State Gov- 
ernments has established a research staff to 
assemble information dealing with postwar 
problems, and to make such information 
available to all state agencies concerned. 
(2) A series of four regional conferences will 
be held in April in Atlanta, Chicago, New 
York, and San Francisco to stimulate ex- 
tensive investigation of postwar needs and 
problems and to develop the necessary or- 
ganization in the states to meet these needs 
and problems. (3) The legislatures of Idaho, 
Indiana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and 
Oregon have recently created special postwar 
planning agencies to study state resources 
and to plan for state development after the 
war. It should be stated that in many other 
states special agencies on postwar recon- 
struction and development were functioning 
previous to this year. (4) Arkansas, Illinois, 
Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, Nev- 
ada, North Carolina, and North Dakota are 
among the states setting up postwar reserve 
funds this year. Illinois has invested $60,- 
000,000 of surplus state funds in long-term 
federal securities, Michigan has set up a 
$50,000,000 postwar reserve fund, and 
North Carolina has set aside $20,000,000 
from the present state surplus. Legislatures 
of North Carolina, North Dakota, and 
Rhode Island have recently authorized cities 
and counties to build up postwar reserve 
funds, making a total of 12 states having 
such laws. 

At the municipal level, the American Mu- 
nicipal Association has set up a committee 
which will stimulate and coordinate action 
by local governments to solve the problems 
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inherent in the war program. Urban rebuild- 
ing will be one of the most urgent aspects of 
the program along with the conversion of 
war plants. Mayor Wilson Wyatt of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, chairman of the AMA com- 
mittee, has stated that “American cities must 
get down to work now and evolve through 
advance planning a pattern of action that the 
cities can afford to follow.” The first activity 
of the AMA committee will be to sponsor 
regional meetings at which local officials 
will outline their problems and discuss solu- 
tions with experts in the field of public 
administration. Other members of the com- 
mittee besides Mayor Wyatt are Mayor 
Charles E. Lee of Decatur, Illinois; Herbert 
Olson, director of the Michigan Municipal 
League; and Earl D. Mallery, executive 
director of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion. Mr. Mallery has stated: “Postwar 
planning will be tops in municipal thinking 
this year. The reasons: Many industrial and 
civic organizations will press local govern- 
ments to plan their postwar socio-economy. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce, 
for instance, will publish a series of booklets 
promoting and explaining local planning 
principles for distribution to all local cham- 
bers. Local business will thus help to do the 
usually necessary ‘selling job.’ Business in- 
fluence, press, and radio will demand it. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce prob- 
ably will suggest that an able official in each 
community have full charge to coordinate 
all local planning measures.” 


Handbill and Anti-Peddling Cases 
Decided by Supreme Court 

HE United States Supreme Court early 

in March heard three cases involving the 
sale of literature or distribution of handbills 
on city streets by the so-called religious 
organization, Jehovah’s Witnesses. The court 
denied a petition for a writ of certiorari thus 
leaving in effect the decision of the Oregon 
Supreme Court upholding an ordinance of 
Portland which prohibits the sale of news- 
papers, magazines, or periodicals by boys 
under 10 years of age and girls under 18 
years of age. In another case the Supreme 
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Court held that a Dallas, Texas, ordinance 
which is construed as forbidding distribution 
of a handbill containing an invitation to a 
religious gathering, when the invitation js 
coupled with an advertisement of two books 
explaining the religion of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, is invalid on the ground that it denies 
freedom of the press and religion. The Court 
held that such a handbill was not purely a 
commercial pamphlet as was the handbill in 
the case of Valentine v. Chrestensen, 316 
U.S. 52. In a third case the Supreme Court 
held that an ordinance of the city of Paris, 
Texas, prohibiting peddling without a per- 
mit from the mayor is invalid as an inter- 
ference with freedom of the press. Permits 
were to be issued only if “the mayor deemed 
it proper or advisable” thus allowing admin- 
istrative censorship in direct contravention of 
the Supreme Court’s decision in such cases 
as in Lovell v. Griffin, 303 U. S. 444; 
Schneider v. State, 308 U.S. 147; and Cant- 
well v. Connecticut, 310 U. S. 296. 


Citizens Oppose Cutting Services, 
Favor Postwar Reserves 


EARLY two-thirds of more than 2,000 

people interviewed in a public opinion 
poll in Kansas City, Missouri, want mu- 
nicipal services kept up to the usual standard 
rather than cut either for tax reduction or to 
build up a reserve fund for postwar public 
works. The survey, conducted by the Civic 
Research Institute, shows that out of 16 
specific services the sentiment is against 
reduction in the case of nine items, reduction 
is favored in the case of five, and the evi- 
dence is not conclusive in two instances. For 
example, 7 out of 10 people are against re- 
ducing street cleaning during wartime and 
a similar percentage are against cutting 
street repairs because to the average person 
“cutting down’ implies cuts drastic enough 
to permit development of “big holes” in 
streets. The survey also showed that 77 per 
cent of the people oppose reduction in gar- 
bage collection service and 79 per cent are 
against cutting down on street lighting. 
However, 9 out of 10 people feel that the 
park department should get along on 80 per 
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cent of its usual budget and a majority favor 
cutting down on publicly sponsored adult 
recreation during wartime. A majority of 
the people interviewed think that public 
works plans for the postwar period should be 
developed now and that the city rather than 
the federal government should work out the 
plans and build up a reserve fund. 


Cities Provide Land and Special 

Services for Victory Gardens 
i ey Schenectady, New York, city coun- 

cil has voted to permit the use of city- 
owned land for victory gardens under rules 
and regulations to be prepared by the city 
engineer and corporation counsel. This ac- 
tion followed a recommendation by City 
Manager C. A. Harrell, who submitted infor- 
mation showing that many other cities are 
making city-owned land available, some are 
providing free water, and a few cities are 
providing free seeds and other services. A 
survey of 30 cities, conducted late in March 
by the Schenectady Bureau of Municipal 
Research at the request of Mr. Harrell, 
showed that only one city (Toledo, Ohio) 
had turned down a proposal to make pub- 
licly owned land available for gardens. 

Use of City Land. Lists of plots are usu- 
ally drawn up and land made available to 
the public on the basis of first come first 
served. New Rochelle, Rochester, and sev- 
eral other New York communities require 
the signing of an agreement relieving the city 
from liability. A few cities, such as Detroit 
and Topeka, have provided garden space in 
city parks. Wayne County (Detroit) is mak- 
ing available for garden use 73,000 tax- 
delinquent lots. Other cities making land 
available for victory gardens include Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Binghamton, Boston, Buffalo, 
Columbus (Ohio), Des Moines, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Niagara Falls, 
Syracuse, and Troy. Most cities make no 
charge for the use of the vacant land. In 
Topeka, Kansas, however, plots may be 
leased at $2 a lot on 85 acres of tax-fore- 
closed land held by the county. Utica, New 
York, charges a rental fee of $5 for each lot, 
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and Hartford, Connecticut, charges $2.50 
rental for a plot 30x50 feet but this includes 
plowing, harrowing, and fertilizing. In Day- 
ton, Ohio, the park department has adopted 
a plan under which private property loaned 
to the city for garden purposes is reloaned 
to individuals under a formal agreement ap- 
proved by the city council, the individual 
paying a registration fee of 50 cents for a 
plot of 50x60 feet. 

Water. Only three cities, Chicago, Denver, 
and Sacramento, have agreed to supply free 
water for victory gardeners. Reasons given 
by other cities for not adjusting water rates 
may be summarized as follows: (1) with 
heavy demand already placed upon the water 
system a water shortage may result; (2) 
there would be complications in cities where 
sewer rates are based on water used; and 
(3) charges for water consumption are al- 
ready low in many cities. 

Free Seeds and Other Services. Only two 
cities contribute free seeds. Columbus, Ohio, 
gives tomato seeds to school children for 
planting indoors. Boston and Utica have 
provided free seeds for families on the relief 
rolls. In Newark the city-owned nurseries 
contribute plants free of charge along with 
instructions and advice. 

Other services provided by cities include 
free tools for use by relief recipients in Bos- 
ton and Utica; demonstration gardens in 
Philadelphia and Mt. Vernon (New York) ; 
burning off vacant lots by the fire depart- 
ment in Columbus, Ohio; and plowing plots 
in the park system in Detroit. With regard 
to plowing, a recent survey of cities and vil- 
lages in New York State, made by the New 
York State Bureau of Municipal Informa- 
tion, reveals that about one-fourth of the 
municipalities will plow privately owned 
land on request or otherwise assist in its 
preparation. 

Dogs. City officials in many cities have 
been swamped with telephone calls and let- 
ters from citizens complaining of dogs tres- 
passing on victory gardens. In Seattle the 
city council has instructed the city attorney 
to draft an ordinance making trespassing of 
dogs on property a nuisance and providing 
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penalties for the owner of the dog. Several 
other cities indicate steps may be taken to 
require that dogs be kept on leash. 

Other Problems. The supervision of vic- 
tory gardens in most cities is being handled 
through local civilian defense councils but 
actual municipal participation is usually 
delegated to a specific city department. 
Rochester and Utica have set up their pro- 
grams in the municipal real estate bureaus, 
while in Boston, Detroit, Hartford, New 
Haven, and Newark this responsibility is 
placed on the park department. Akron and 
New Orleans have arranged for school gar- 
dens with the board of education in charge. 
Boston has made a specific appropriation of 
$35,000 for the garden program. 

A few cities, as in the case of Newark, 
have imposed fines for vandalism in connec- 
tion with victory gardens. Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, makes it a misdemeanor to damage 
a garden, and Philadelphia has imposed pen- 
alties of from $50 to $100 for trespass and 
pillage. — B. E. CrriHFIELD, managing di- 
rector, Schenectady Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Inc. 


San Diego Adopts 48-hour Week 
and Overtime Pay 

ieee city council of San Diego, Califor- 

nia, on March 30 adopted an ordinance 
(Ordinance No. 2640) authorizing the 
adoption of a six-day work week where de- 
sirable and providing. additional compensa- 
tion for the extra one-half day and for over- 
time. The city manager and the heads of 
departments not under the manager’s direc- 
tion are authorized to put into effect in any 
city department, or in any particular opera- 
tions of a department, a six-day 48-hour 
work week “when such work week will result 
in reducing the number of persons required 
to perform the necessary operations, or will 
secure more man hours of work, where such 
increase in man hours or work will relieve 
personnel shortages.”” Employees who are 
required to work a six-day week will receive 
compensation for the additional half-day of 
service based on the monthly salary rate. 
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Pay for overtime work also is to be based on 
the regular monthly salary, the monthly rate 
to be computed on an annual basis and this 
annual salary divided by 52 to determine the 
weekly salary rate. An hourly rate is to be 
determined by dividing the weekly compen- 
sation by the normal number of work hours 
constituting a regular work week for such 
employee. The hourly rate so determined 
shall be the compensation per hour payable 
for overtime work. The ordinance also pro- 
vides that firemen who desire to work extra 
shifts or additional hours beyond those re- 
quired may, at the discretion of the chief, 
be permitted to do so and that compensation 
for additional hours worked be paid on the 
same basis as provided for other salaried 
employees. 


OPA Permits Tacoma to Increase 
Refuse Collection Rates 

ARBAGE collection rates in Tacoma, 

Washington (estimated population 151,- 
900), have recently been increased from 35 
cents to 45 cents per month for residences, 
with the special permission of the Office of 
Price Administration. The procedure fol- 
lowed in Tacoma to secure such permission 
may be of interest to officials in other cities 
faced with a similar problem. 

The OPA has provided in its Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 165, As Amended, 
that charges for “ash, debris, garbage or 
trash removal” cannot be greater than the 
charges in effect in March, 1942. The in- 
crease in operating costs of the refuse col- 
lection division in Tacoma led the city to 
effect all economies possible in providing 
the service. But after a few months it was 
found that the city was still operating this 
service at a loss and that the only alternative 
to a rate increase would be to curtail the 
service. In applying to the OPA for a rate 
increase the first step was to make a detailed 
analysis of operating costs on the basis of 
which the council authorized a rate increase. 
The next step was a conference with state 
OPA officials who made helpful suggestions 
concerning the procedure to be followed. As 
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a result the following information was filed 
together with Form OPA-2, P.R.3, under 
heading “Application for Adjustment’: a 
general statement of the case; rate schedule 
in force; proposed rate schedule; copies of 
the enabling ordinances and acts; copy of 
analytical report to city council on which 
ordinance was based; statement of principal 
services; monthly comparative statements of 
gross income and total expenses, 1941-42; 
statements of collection and disposal costs 
and balance sheets for 1940, 1941, and 
1942; monthly profit and loss statements 
and monthly revenue and expense state- 
ments, 1942; and statistical data showing 
revenues on a per customer, per ton, and 
cubic yard basis. The application was filed 
with the state OPA administrator who for- 
warded it to the regional office at San Fran- 
cisco, and from there it vas sent to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where two weeks later the 
final decision was made. It should be stated 
that in applying for an increase a city should 
state why it believes that the granting of 
relief will not defeat or impair the policies 
stated in the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942 and in Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 165, As Amended. Any statements which 
cannot be fully substantiated should be 
avoided.—Harry P. Carin, mayor, Tacoma, 
Washington. 


Postwar Program for Saginaw Groups 
Projects on Basis of Need 

AGINAW, Michigan (82,794), has pre- 

pared a postwar capital improvement pro- 
gram that sets forth a proposed schedule of 
improvements for the next nine years. The 
published report lists projects totalling 
$1,169,000 to be financed from the general 
fund. These are the most essential projects 
and can be carried out as funds are available. 
Included are such items as remodeling and 
enlarging the municipal garage, a new fire 
station, extension of the fire alarm system, 
resurfacing of badly worn pavements, con- 
struction of a hangar at the municipal air- 
port, improving the city auditorium, and 
opening several new streets. This part of the 
program is subject to annual review and 
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alteration by the council in order to meet 
changing needs and conditions. 

Another list of projects to be financed 
from water fund revenues totals $573,000 
over the next nine years and includes laying 
three miles of water mains per year, im- 
provements at the waterworks plant, renew- 
ing sand filter beds at the water treatment 
plant, and replacing old-style fire hydrants. 

A third group of projects is to be financed 
by special assessments and includes the con- 
struction of three to four miles of lateral 
sewers per year, sidewalks, new concrete 
pavements, and resurfacing of old pave- 
ments, the total cost of all of these projects 
amounting to $5,122,000 over a nine-year 
period. 

The fourth part of the long-term capital 
program includes a number of so-called “re- 
serve” projects which are listed in three 
groups in the order of their relative need. 
These projects can be drawn upon should 
any part of the actual program later be 
omitted, or if tax and other receipts or 
budget savings are sufficient to permit addi- 
tional improvements to be made. These re- 
serve projects, listed in three groups, are 
also available should federal or state aid 
again be granted to relieve any large-scale 
unemployment. In the first group are pre- 
ferred projects including many highly essen- 
tial improvements such as a sewage collec- 
tion and disposal plant, trunk and relief 
sewers, and a new source of water supply 
developed in cooperation with three other 
Michigan cities. In the second group are 
certain desirable projects including several 
grade separations, a swimming pool, and im- 
provements in city-owned cemeteries. In the 
third group are deferrable projects including 
the addition of a third floor to the present 
city hall building, a central police station 
and jail, off-street parking lots in the down- 
town business district, a three-level parking 
garage, the construction of a municipal 
power and light plant, a new city auditor- 
ium, and parkways, drives, and bridges. It 
is estimated that these “reserve” projects 
would cost something over $28,000,000.— 
Cart H. PETERSON, city manager, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 
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Court Points Way to Billboard Control 


ws Vermont Supreme Court early in 

January in an important decision held 
that advertisers did not have an unlimited 
right to display billboards on public high- 
ways (Kelbro, Inc. v. Myrick, Secretary of 
State). The court not only declared a four- 
year-old Vermont law constitutional but 
demonstrated that every state following its 
opinion can restrict, or even prohibit, high- 
way billboards without infringing on any 
constitutional rights of the billboard 
industry. 

“There is no inherent right to use the 
highways for commercial purposes,” the 
court declared, and pointed out that the bill- 
board is essentially a use not of private 
property but of the public thoroughfare. It 
is similar to the use of the highway by bus 
and trolley lines, for which uses permission 
may be granted or withheld by the state. 
The court also declared that the private 
property owner has no inherent right to lease 
his property for commercial advertising un- 
less such advertising applies solely to busi- 
ness on the property. 

That the property owner has certain in- 
herent rights in the adjoining street or high- 
way, such as ingress, egress, light and air, 
has long been recognized by the courts. 
These rights are known as easements and are 
governed by the law of easements. The right 
to be seen from the highway (the factor 
which gives the billboard its value) is one of 
these easements. But according to estab- 
lished law, all such easements exist solely for 
the benefit of the property itself. The right- 
to-be-seen easement therefore entitles the 
property owner to maintain highway adver- 
tising only if it pertains to the property it- 
self, its sale, its rental, or business conducted 
thereon. 

Under this court ruling the property 
owner may lease space to billboards so long 
as there is no law forbidding it. But if the 
state enacts a law restricting or even for- 
bidding highway advertising, neither the 
property owner nor the billboard owner can 
legally claim that he is deprived of any con- 
stitutional rights. Should the Vermont de- 
cision be followed and applied generally, this 
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new approach to the outdoor advertising 
nuisance may yet be made the basis of the 
solution of the urban problem also.—Mrs, 
W. L. Lawton, chairman, National Road- 
side Council, New York. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 

National Fire Protection Association—Chi- 
cago, May 10-13. 

American Society of Planning Officials — 
New York, May 17-19. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
New York, May 19-21. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association — 
Pittsburgh, June 15-17. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—St. Louis, October 12-14. 


Traffic Safety and Fire Waste Contest 
Winners Announced 


= has been named the grand 
prize winner in the 1942 national traffic 
safety contest conducted by the National 
Safety Council. Cities which won first place 
in their population groups were Detroit. 
Columbus, South Bend, Lansing, Greenwich 
(Connecticut), and Aberdeen (South Da- 
kota). Cities which won second place in their 
population groups were Los Angeles, Toledo, 
Flint, Kalamazoo, Elgin (Illinois), and Vir- 
ginia (Minnesota). A number of other cities 
received third place or honorable mention. 
There is also a special honor roll of 119 cities 
between 5,000 and 10,000 that went through 
1942 without any traffic deaths. The 1,296 
cities which competed in the contest repre- 
sented more than 90 per cent of the urban 
population in the United States. Scoring in 
the contest was based on a maximum score 
of 100 points. The motor vehicle death rate 
counted 30 points; success in meeting war- 
time traffic conditions such as by car pooling, 
staggered hours, and other emergency meas- 
ures, 20 points; and the remaining 50 points 
were divided among accident-reporting sys- 
tems, traffic engineering and enforcement, 
child safety programs, and public education. 

In the 1942 national fire waste contest, 
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sponsored by the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the city of Milwaukee was 
picked as the grand winner. Winning cities 
in six population groups were: Milwaukee, 
Providence, New Haven, Topeka, Newburgh 
(New York), and Fort Collins (Colorado). 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 1,600 in February, 1943, a 32 
per cent drop as compared with February, 1942, 
and the lowest record of casualties for any 
month during the last 16 years. Traffic deaths 
during the first two months of 1943 were 38 
per cent less than for the same months in 1942. 
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; This chart shows the cost-of-living trends for 
families of moderate income, 1940 to February 
15, 1943, compared with the average for the 
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Fifty-eight other cities received honorable 
mention. In grading winners, credit was 
given for fire loss records, educational activ- 
ities in fire prevention, organization for fire 
defense, and permanent improvements to 
eliminate fire hazards. More than 500 cities 
were entered in the contest. 


five prewar years. The cost of living on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1943, the latest date for which figures 
are available, was 22.6 per cent higher than on 
August 15, 1939, the month before the outbreak 
of the war in Europe, when the cost-of-living 
index was 98.5 (1935-39 average 100). This 
.3 per cent increase is one of the smallest 
monthly advances in living costs since February, 
1941, and only slightly more than the increase 
experienced in the month ending January 15, 
1943. The index on February 15, 1943, was 
120.9 as compared with 120.6 on January 15, 
1943. The rise of .5 per cent in food costs was 
primarily responsible for the advance, but in- 
creases in service charges and higher coal prices 
also contributed to the rise. Prices for fresh 
fruits and vegetables went up, but the larger- 
than-usual seasonal decline of 13.5 per cent in 
egg prices was primarily responsible for holding 
down the over-all increase in food costs. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s Index stood at 2.08 per 
cent on April 1, 1943, the same as on March 1, 
1943. (Note: This index averages bond yields 
of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely with 
bond prices.) 


























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


- 








“Unemployables” Get Jobs 


ROVIDENCE, Rhode Island, is salvaging 

manpower from its relief rolls by finding 
jobs for persons who heretofore were considered 
“unemployable.” The salvage plan, launched as 
an experiment, was placed on a permanent 
basis recently after $7 in relief costs were saved 
for every $1 the experiment cost. Under this 
program, city welfare workers, in cooperation 
with the Rhode Island Division of Public Assist- 
ance, determine the employment potentiality of 
an individual through tests, provide for train- 
ing if necessary, and finally, make an “‘intelli- 
gent” job placement with the aid of the United 
States Employment Service. Cost of the testing 
program during an experimental month was 
$400; savings in relief payments to persons who 
found jobs during the month was $2,720. 


Personnel News 


Indiana has passed a law prohibiting police- 
men and firemen from retiring on pension for 
the duration. . . . The recently adopted mayor- 
council charter of Dearborn, Michigan, provides 
for a personnel department to replace two for- 
mer civil service commissions for firemen and 
city employees. The charter provides that a 
sum of not less than one-half of 1 per cent of 
the aggregate annual payroll of the city be 
appropriated by the council for each fiscal year 
for the operation of the personnel department 
and that the salary of the secretary-examiner 
shall be the average of the salaries paid to the 
directors of public works, finance, and law... . 
The California State Personnel Board has con- 


* Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 
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tracted to provide the Long Beach, California, 
city schools with technical services and the city 
of Santa Cruz, California, with examination 
services. ... The Flint, Michigan, Civil Service 
Commission regularly distributes to municipal 
supervisors and employees a one-page bulletin 
entitled ‘““A Minute Please!” in which the city’s 
personnel procedures are discussed. 


Seattle Adopts Admission Tax 


The city council of Seattle, Washington, on 
March 31 adopted a tax on admissions, the 
state legislature having recently passed a law 
relinquishing this source of revenue to cities and 
towns. The new tax will be effective on May 1, 
on which date the state admission tax will be 
lifted. The city tax will be the same as the state 
levy—5 per cent on admissions to theaters, 
concerts, dances, cabarets, plays, sports, and 
similar entertainment. Seattle expects to receive 
approximately $400,000 annually from_ this 
source. 


Conferences of Officials a “Public Purpose” 


The California Supreme Court in a recent 
decision held that the expenditure of city funds 
for the purpose of paying the expenses of the 
city officials for annual conference of municipal 
officials was for a “public purpose.” The par- 
ticular conference which the official attended 
was the annual meeting of the League of Cali- 
fornia Cities. (City of Roseville v. Tulley, 131 
Pac. [2nd] 395.) 


Food Stamp Suspension Increases 
Welfare Budgets 


The discontinuance of the federal food stamp 
plan on March 1 is resulting in an increase in 
the welfare budgets of some cities while other 
cities may not be able to reduce relief budgets 
as much as they had anticipated. New York 
City will have to increase its 1943-44 welfare 
budget by $8,000,000 as a result of suspension 
of food stamps, in spite of a case load that has 
been cut by thousands. Detroit’s welfare checks 
will be increased by about 45 per cent for the 
13,022 persons on relief. 
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Shortage of Refuse Collection Workers 


Many cities are having difficulty in securing 
sufficient employees to operate their refuse col- 
lection services, according to a survey of more 
than 100 United States cities recently made by 
the New York State Conference of Mayors. 
Practically all of the cities surveyed have in- 
creased wages of laborers and truck drivers, and 
in approximately 60 per cent of the cities the 
refuse collection crews are working overtime and 
Sundays and are paid overtime wages. Akron 
and Dayton, Ohio, have secured permission to 
recruit employees from outside the cities. The 
city of Akron is also assisting men from out- 
side the city in securing housing facilities. 


Cities Get Financial Lift 


Washington cities whose populations have 
doubled or trebled because of war industries will 
share in a $1,000,000 appropriation made by 
the 1943 legislature to help pay for expanded 
local government services. The “help out” fund 
will be distributed according to the proportion 
of each city’s increase to the total increase in 
urban population of the state. Another $1,000,- 
000 was appropriated for distribution during 
the next two years to all cities alike, to offset 
in part declining revenues from the gasoline 
tax and an expected drop in the profits of the 
state liquor board. 


Canteen for Children of War Workers 


Detroit has opened a children’s canteen to 
provide after-school and Saturday care for 6- to 
12-year-olds whose mothers work in war plants. 
Boy and Girl Scouts will meet the youngsters 
at the close of school and escort them to the 
canteen, where they will be entertained with 
games, gymnastics. and story-telling and given 
a hot supper. On Saturdays they can attend the 
canteen all day and have two meals, charges for 
the whole week amounting to $2.50. 


Local Cigarette and Admissions Taxes 


Anniston, Bessemer, and Gadsden, Alabama, 
have adopted several new sources of revenue. 
Anniston and Gadsden levy a tax of 2 cents per 
package of cigarettes and Bessemer 1 cent a 
package. In Anniston this source yields $35,000 
a year and in Bessemer $20,000. A 10 per cent 
tax is levied on the gross receipts of amusement 
places in Anniston and Gadsden while Bessemer 


has a tax of 1 cent for admissions under 15 
cents and 2 cents on admissions 15 cents and 
over. Bessemer also levies a tax of 1 cent per 
bottle of beer, which -will yield $15,000 this 
fiscal year. 


Boys’ Courts to Try Juvenile Offenders 


Indianapolis is combining the resources of the 
police department’s juvenile aid division, the 
park department’s recreation division, and the 
board of public safety in a campaign against 
juvenile delinquency. Juvenile offenders in minor 
cases will be tried at recreation centers by their 
companions under a program of “boys’ courts.” 
The state curfew law which has been invoked in 
Indianapolis provides that any boy under 16 or 
any girl under 18 wandering about the streets 
at night may be taken into custody as a delin- 
quent unless their actions come under the head 
of “lawful occupation.” Parents are liable to 
fine and imprisonment for neglect of their chil- 
dren under the law. 


Municipal Finance News 


Thirty-four cities in Arizona with a combined 
population of 195,536 will receive 10 per cent 
of the state-collected sales tax which will amount 
to more than 20 per cent of their local 1942 
property tax levy On the back of the 
Orange, New Jersey, tax bill is printed an 
analysis of the budget on which the 1943 tax 
rate is based. . . . Some cities are investing in 
United States Treasury tax savings notes of 
certain specified issues the Victory tax withheld 
from employees’ pay. . . . The Michigan State 
Tax Commission is making a reassessment of 
real estate in East Lansing with the assistance 
of the city assessor and a local committee com- 
posed of real estate experts and other interested 
citizens. 


Reflector Signals Reduce Maintenance 


Chicago is changing its 7,000 “stop” and 
“slow” traffic warning signals from battery- 
lighted flicker signs to glass-beaded reflectors, 
finding them more economical and just as safe. 
The reflector signals, costing $3.08 each, are 
expected to save the city $200,000 a year in 
maintenance costs. Warning arrows on street 
car safety islands, also formerly flicker-lighted, 
are being changed to reflectors. No accidents 
have been traceable directly to the new signs, 
which are visible at 500 feet. 


























The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 








NATIONAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT — 
REPORT FOR 1943. Part I: Post-War 
PLAN AND ProGRAM. National Resources 
Planning Board. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 1943. 81pp. 25 
cents. 

This report presents the NRPB’s findings and 
recommendations for transition from war to 
peace, for the development of an expanding 
economy, for services and security, and for ac- 
tion by state and local governments and regions. 
Part II: Wartime Planning for War and Post- 
War is to be published shortly. 


SECURITY, WorK, AND RELIEF POLICIES. 
Report of the Committee on Long-Range 
Work and Relief Policies of the National 
Resources Planning Board. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
640pp. $2.25. 

This important report submitted to Congress 
by the President in March, 1943, contains six 


GENERAL 


ANNUAL MUNICIPAL REPORTS; SUGGESTIONS 
AND REQUIREMENTS. Maine Municipal Asso- 
ciation, Hallowell. February 10, 1943. 8pp. 

AREAS OF THE UNITED States, 1940. Bureau of 
the Census. Washington, D. C. 1942. 465pp. 
$1. 

ELECTIONS CALENDAR, 1943 AND 1942. Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D. C. February 
28, 1943. 12pp. 

ESTIMATES OF THE CIVILIAN POPULATION BY 
Counties: May 1, 1942. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. February 25, 
1943. 18pp. 

FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SURVEY OF 
NEGAUNEE, MICHIGAN. Michigan Municipal 
League, 205 South State Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. February, 1943. 61pp. 

THE NEw SCIENCE OF PUBLIC OPINION MEAs- 
UREMENT. American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, 110 East 42 Street, New York. 16pp. 

1943 SUPPLEMENT TO PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
ORGANIZATIONS; A DirEcTORY OF UNOFFICIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE FIELD OF PusBLic Ap- 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
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main parts: evolution of public aid programs, 
public aid programs and the people, financial 
and economic aspect of public aid measures, the 
administration of public aid, and planning for 
the future. The NRPB has reproduced in a 61- 
page report entitled After the War—Toward 
Security the introduction to this full report, the 
committee’s recommendations on general policy, 
and a summary of its specific proposals. (For 
a statement on the significance of this report 
for local government see the comments by Louis 
Brownlow elsewhere in this issue. ) 


PERSONNEL MANUAL. City Manager, Sag- 
inaw, Michigan. Revised, 1943. 28pp. 
60 cents. 

This manual contains rules and regulations 
for operating a complete personnel program, and 
because it is thoroughly up to date and repre- 
sents good practice it should be of interest to 
municipal officials concerned with public per- 
sonnel matters. 


MINISTRATION. Public Administration Clear- 
ing House, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. Feb- 
ruary, 1943. 25 cents. 

P. R., Democracy AND Goop GOVERNMENT. By 


F. A. Hermens. University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 1943. 90pp. cloth, 


$1.25; paper, 70 cents. 

RECENT COUNCIL-MANAGER DEVELOPMENTS AND 
DIRECTORY OF COUNCIL-MANAGER CittEs. In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. March, 1943. 16pp. 
$1. 

A REPORT WITH RECOMMENDATIONS COVERING 
A SURVEY OF THE FINANCES AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE METHODS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
ROBERTSON COUNTY, TENNESSEE. Tennessee 
Taxpayers’ Association, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Nashville. January 15, 1943. 
124pp. 

SIXTEENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES: 
1940. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D.C. 1942. 1,236pp. $2.50. 

STATE PrRoposALts Votep Upon. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. March 19, 1943. 
19pp. 
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THE PICK OF ° 
EDUCATION 


EpUCATIONAL Directory: 1942-43, Part i. 
City ScHoot Orricers. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 62pp. 10 cents. 

ScHOOL TRANSPORTATION IN WARTIME. Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 101pp. 50 cents. 

A WarTIME GUIDANCE PROGRAM FOR YOUR 
ScHooL. By Alfred J. Cardall. Science Re- 
search Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 1943. 104pp. $1. 


FINANCE 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF WASHINGTON CITIES, 
1941. Association of Washington Cities and 
the Bureau of Governmental Research, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. November, 
1942. S7pp. 

1942 BooK OF AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS STANDARDS, INCLUDING TENTA- 
TIVE STANDARDS. The Society, 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia. 1942. 1,637pp. 
$9. 

PURCHASE OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES IN NEW YORK 
City. By William B. Herlands. New York 
City Department of Investigation, 2 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York. December, 1942. 
207pp. 

FIRE 


IMPROVISED FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT IN 
WASHINGTON CiTIEs. Association of Wash- 
ington Cities, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle. February, 1943. 22pp. 

INDUSTRIAL FIRE BricADES; A TRAINING MAN- 
vAL. National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 1943. 176pp. 
$1.50. 

List OF INSPECTED FIRE PROTECTION EQUuIP- 
MENT AND MATERIALS. Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, 161 Sixth Avenue, New York. 1943. 
173pp. 

An ORDINANCE PROVIDING FOR SAFETY TO LIFE 
IN PLAcEs oF ASSEMBLY. National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York. 
1943. Opp. 

HEALTH 


County HEALTH DEPARTMENTS. Illinois Legis- 
lative Council, Springfield. 1943. 25pp. 

DISTRIBUTION OF HEALTH SERVICES IN THE 
STRUCTURE OF STATE GOVERNMENT. By 
Joseph W. Mountin and Evelyn Flook. Public 
Health Reports, February 12, 1943. pp. 249- 
278. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

(1) MANUAL OF RECOMMENDED WATER SANITA- 
TION Practice ACCOMPANYING UNITED 
StaTEs Pusitic HEALTH SERVICE DRINKING 
WaTER STANDARDS, 1942. (2) PuBLIc HEALTH 
SERVICE DRINKING WATER STANDARDS. Pub- 
lic Health Reports, January 15, 1943. pp. 69- 
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71, 84-112. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

SANITATION MANUAL FOR LAND AND AIR Con- 
VEYANCES OPERATING IN INTERSTATE TRAFFIC. 
Public Health Reports, January 29, 1943. 
pp. 159-193. 

LAW AND COURTS 

JupicIAL SALARIES AND RELATED STATISTICS. 
American Law Book Company, Brooklyn, 
New York. February, 1943. 5pp. 

(1) 1942 ComMMITTEE REPORTS AND PROCEED- 
INGS. 165pp. $1. (2) WHEN Your CLIENT 
NEEDS A LAWYER. 7pp. (3) Lecat Am Dt1- 
RECTORY. 33pp. $1. National Association of 


Legal Aid Organizations, 25 Exchange Street, 
Rochester, New York. 1942. 


PERSONNEL 


BREAKING THE SKILLED LABoR BOTTLENECK; 
How To SuppivipE LABor SKILLS TO GAIN 
MaAxtmMuUM PropuctTion. By Eugene J. Benge. 
National Foremen’s Institute, 60 East 42 
Street. New York. 1942. 47pp. $2. 

LocaL War TRAINING COMMITTEE HANDBOOK. 
New York State Education Department, Bu- 
reau of Public Service Training, Albany, New 
York. March, 1943. 57pp. 

PuBLic .ConTROL OF LABorR RELATIONS; A 
STUDY OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
Boarp. By D. O. Bowman. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1942. 
504pp. 

STANDARDS ON THE CLASSIFICATION AND CoM- 
PENSATION OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING 
Positions. American Association of Engi- 
neers, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
1942. 12pp. 


PLANNING 


AFTER THE WAR—ToOWARD SECURITY. National 
Resources Planning Board, Washington, D. C. 
September, 1942. 6lpp. 10 cents. 

DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES AND OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 
National Resources Planning Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. 178pp. $1.50. 

A Postwar CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
FOR THE CITY OF SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. By 
Carl H. Peterson, City Manager. July 1, 
1942. 49pp. 

Postwar Homes. By Henry Lanchester. J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Aldine House. 10 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London. 1942. 30pp. 

PostwAaR READJUSTMENTsS. By Emerson P. 
Schmidt. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, Washington, D. C. 
February, 1943. 13pp. 

Pustic Works AND RurAL LAND Use. National 
Resources Planning Board, Washington, D. C. 
September, 1942. 167pp. 45 cents. 
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St. Louris AFTER Wortp War II. St. Lovtis 
PLAN Commission, 342 Civil Court House. 
St. Louis. December, 1942. 36pp. 


RECREATION 


Lonc RANGE RECREATION PLAN, TOWN OF 
KEARNY, NEW JERSEY. Board of Recreation 
Commissioners, 12 Beech Street, Kearny, 
New Jersey. June, 1942. 56pp. 

PuBLIC RECREATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. State 
Planning and Development Commission, Con- 
cord. 1943. 50pp. $1. 

RECREATION AND DELINQUENCY; A STUDY OF 
Five SELECTED CHICAGO COMMUNITIES. By 
Ethel Shanas. Chicago Recreation Commis- 
sion, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago. 1942. 
284pp. 


UTILITIES 


ANALYSIS OF OPERATION; MUNICIPAL WATER, 
Gas, AND ELEctTRIC DEPARTMENTS FROM JAN- 
UARY 1, 1928, UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1942. City 
Manager, Hamilton, Ohio. 1942. unpaged. 

ILLINOIS AVIATION PROBLEMS. Illinois Legisla- 
tive Council, Springfield. December, 1942. 
35pp. 

PROTECTION AND CHLORINATION OF PUBLIC Wa- 
TER SUPPLIES. New York State Department 
of Health, Albany. 1942. 178pp. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


TAXICABS; LICENSING OF DRIVER; TAXING oF 
VEHICLE. (Includes suggested ordinance, ap- 
plication, and permit forms.) North Carolina 
League of Municipalities, Raleigh Building, 
Raleigh. March, 1943. 50 cents. 


WELFARE 


A Report ON ARMY SPECIAL SERVICE ACTIVI- 
TIES AND FACILITIES TO NONMILITARY (Co. 
OPERATING AGENCIES. Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. 14pp. 

REPORT OF THE MARYLAND COMMISSION oN 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. The Commission. 
22 Light Street, Baltimore. January 30, 1943, 
297pp. 

SoctAL Work YEAR Book, 1943. By Russell 
H. Kurtz. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22 Street, New York. 1943. 764pp. $3.25. 

Stupy IN Pusiic ReLatTions. By Harold P. 
Levy. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 
Street, New York. 1943. 163pp. $1. 

WARTIME NurseERIES. By Winifred Cobbledick. 
University of California, Berkeley. February, 
1943. 44pp. 50 cents. 

WHITE House CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN IN A 
Democracy, JANUARY 18-20, 1940. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
392pp. 65 cents. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


S:: Louis, MICHIGAN (3,039). City Manager. 
The council-manager charter adopted in 
1942 will become effective on April 12 when the 
first council of five members will take office. 
Frank B. Housel is city clerk. 

MAXWELL GRADUATE SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP 
AND PuBLic AFFAIRS, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
Fellowships and Scholarships in Public Admin- 
istration. Six fellowships of $500 each and 
tuition and a number of scholarships covering 
tuition expenses are available for the nine 
months’ course in public administration begin- 
ning either June 1 or July 1, 1943. The course 
leads to a master’s degree in public administra- 
tion. Application should be made immediately. 
For further information address Dean W. E. 
Mosher, School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

University oF MINNESOTA. In-service Fel- 
lowships in Public Administration. These fel- 
lowships carry stipends varying in amount from 
$1,000 to $1,500 a year for the academic year 


1943-44. Requirements include two years of 
experience in public service preferably in a 
position involving some administrative respon- 
sibility. Application blanks and further infor- 
mation may be secured from Lloyd M. Short, 
secretary, Committee on Training for Public 
Administration, 13 University Library, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


APPOINTMENTS 


R. B. BAUGH, now city manager of New Bos- 
ton, Texas, served in the same capacity at De- 
Kalb, Texas, for more than a year, and prior to 
that time was a consultant in geology and engi- 
neering. 

ELTon B. SHERWIN, recently appointed city 
manager of Sacramento, California, has been in 
the investment banking business for 17 years. 

M. R. Situ, Jr., appointed city manager of 
Lubbock, Texas, had served as city engineer of 
Lubbock since 1926, and prior to that time was 
employed by private engineering concerns. 
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